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Liberal Ministers 


Ask for Peace 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
York; meeting October 10, instructed its 
president, Rev. Alson H. Robinson of the 
First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, N. J., 
to send the following telegram to the 
President of the United States: 

“The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
York begs the President to initiate media- 
tion in collaboration with other willing 
neutral nations in the European war and to 
seek constructive peaceful participation of 
the United States in general European 
settlement.” 


South Middlesex 
Conference 


At the South Middlesex Conference, 
Sunday, October 1, 1939, at Wayland, 
Mass., a “Keep America Out of War” 
resolution was introduced, debated, amend- 
ed and passed with twelve dissenting votes. 

“Sensitive to the dreadful holocaust 
going on in Europe, and with memories of 
what 1914-1918 meant to the U. S. A. in 
terms of suffering, of broken hopes and 
promises and years of following depression 
both in material and spiritual spheres, 

“Resolved, that the South Middlesex 
Conference of Unitarian Churches petitions 
the President of the United States and its 
respective representatives at Washington 
to do all in their power to keep this country 
out of the war and to preserve it to be a 
friend and helper to our European brethren 
when the time of peace shall come again.” 

The conference (189th meeting) was 
opened by Rev. John M. Foglesong of the 
Wayland church. 

Thaddeus B. Clark of Grafton, Mass., 
urged the creation of social action groups 
in all our parishes as suggested in a resolu- 
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tion of that import at the last annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

“Effective Churchmanship as the Laity 
Sees It’? was discussed, under the head of 
Promotion by Frederic H. Fay of Dor- 
chester; attendance, by Edward P. Furber 
of Watertown; assimilation, by Mrs. Mar- 
shall P. Dalton of West Newton and John 
Wright of Arlington. 

Twenty-five choristers of the Waltham 
church, directed by Mrs. C. E. M. Harring- 
ton, opened the evening session with pro- 
cessional and continued with four fine an- 
thems ending with the Lord’s Prayer chant 
in which the congregation joined. Rev. 
F. G. Ricker, minister at Waltham, intro- 
duced the anthems briefly and led in 
prayer. 

Pres. Frederick May Eliot of the A. U. A. 
followed with a vigorous and interesting 
address on the topic, ‘An Outreaching and 
Adventuring Church.” He illustrated 


Possessions and 
Obligations 


He went away sorrowful; for he 
had great possessions. Matt. 19:22. 


The young man in the Gospel story 
was so preoccupied by his great pos- 
sessions, that he was satisfied with the 
mere joy of having them. It never 
occurred to him that they were in- 
tended for a purpose: that by using 
them properly he could fulfill some 
greater end, which he had overlooked. 
His affection was arrested by their 
wealth and beauty; in themselves 
they were to him a sufficient end. 
When Christ reminded him that they 
were meant to be spent and used for 
some further purpose, he turned away 
sorrowful. He was suddenly made 
aware of his mistake. We hope that 


he thought it over, and followed 


Christ’s advice. Perhaps he did. 

Here is not an uncommon mistake, 
but a serious one, and too typical of 
our own times. When we think of the 
great possessions lying idle and wasted 
in our life, not only the wealth, but 
the learning and skill and wisdom and 
energy and courage and good intent, 
we have ample grounds for sorrow. 
For had these possessions been put to 
their proper use, or could they now be 
mobilized and set to work, we should 
have no social problem today, and 
the bitterness and unrest in human 
hearts would be reduced to the neg- 
ligible minimum. Obligations go 
with possessions. Advantages must 
be rightly used to be retained. To 
forget the law is to invite disaster; 
to remember is to invite the gratitude 
and blessing of all mankind. 

Charles E. Park. 


from what he had seen the fulfilling of his 
faith that throughout the Unitarian body 
a new impetus and zeal is working. And 
furthermore the leadership in much of this 
had sprung from the territory and person- 
nel of this conference. 

Although it was a rainy afternoon and 
evening, 248 people attended this first 
celebration-event in Wayland’s 300th an- 
niversary of the founding of their church. 
The hospitality of the parish, the beauty of 
its building and the fellowship and busi- 
ness of the conference were such that al- 
though starting home in rain and darkness, 
nevertheless there were genuine warmth 
and joy in their hearts. 

Charles P. Wellman, Sec.-Treas. 


Forthcoming Events 


October 19: North Middlesex Conference, 
All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. 

October 19: 10.80 a. m. New England 
Associate Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mrs. William W. Churchill and Dr 
Augustus P. Reccord, speakers. 

October 21-22: Kansas Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, Kan. 

October 22: Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence, Unitarian Church, Northampton, 
Mass. Morning and afternoon sessions. 

October 23-24-25: Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
Ta. 

October 29: Channing Conference, First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), New 
Bedford, Mass. 

October 29: 3.45 p. m. Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

November 11-12: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 


_ but we are not vigilant over it. 


_ thing.” 
| come? The answer is that we enjoy it through the old 
phenomenon which the theologians call vicarious 
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The League for Mutual Aid 


. ETERNAL VIGILANCE is the price of liberty. The 


comfortable majority of us have and enjoy liberty, 
Some of us even admit 
that “we are not interested in politics and that sort of 
Yet our liberty seems to be still there. How 


atonement. Or which the underworld calls “taking 
the rap.” If we are free to express our relatively mild 


_ dissents, it is because leaders of smaller minorities, 
labor ‘agitators,’ Jehovah’s Witnesses, and other 


obscure people are fighting injunctions, making prece- 
dents for freedom, often going to jail. 

Whether or not America at length has to mix into 
the present war, the tensions already in our air are 
going to make free speech less popular, and even its 
advocacy more misunderstood than ever before. If 
we do get into the war the conscientious objector and 
the pacifist will be getting themselves into trouble and 
then all who take an interest in their point of view— 
and express the interest publicly—will be in trouble 
too. 

It would seem a good time, therefore, to suggest to 
those Unitarians who do not wish to accept their own 
liberty on vicarious atonement terms that they equip 
themselves to be of some service to the brave men and 
women of whatever social faith who in the coming 
months get themselves into the courts or jail because 
they are defenders of the underdog: speakers for labor 
causes, speakers for peace, speakers for small minori- 
ties in general. The one organization in America 
which is chartered specifically for helping just those 
people is The League for Mutual Aid, 104 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Each member pays a minimum 
annual subscription of $5. On this income and what 
little accumulated funds it has the League lends 
money to people who have been imprisoned for their 
activities on behalf of social justice, it finds jobs for 
them through a very efficient employment agency, it 
helps them make contacts and aids those dependent 
on them. 

The membership consists of liberals of every 
shade of opinion, and specific political opinion is never 
a factor in the aid rendered. Anyone who has suf- 
fered in his advocacy of any liberal social cause is 
aided by the League. 

In other words, the League for Mutual Aid is en- 
gaged in translating the idea of the brotherhood of 
man from the realm of mere aspiration and phrase to 
the realm of solid actuality. Those Unitarians whose 
churches are in comfortable rural communities where 
the social problem is not acute might well ask them- 
selves if they were not the very people who ought to be 


doing their bit for those fighters for liberty whom, 
otherwise, they have no means of reaching. To join 
the League is simple. Just send in your money, your 
name and your address, and the thing is done. In due 
course you will receive a balance sheet showing just 
what uses are made of your money. The League is a 
democratic organization and so you will also be asked 
to vote as its directors and officers are changed from 
time to time. 


The Cincinnati Advertisement 


A NUMBER OF MEMBERS of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice were astonished, perturbed or 
outraged—according to the laws of their several tem- 
peraments—when they saw or heard about an adver- 
tisement in The Cincinnati Inquirer which, in the name 
of their federation, urged a certain course of action re- 
garding the present international situation. Their 
point was not so much that this course was a wrong 
one—that, naturally, is debatable—as that it was 
advocated in the name of the federation and that they 
as members had not authorized it. 

Just as we ourselves were unleashing the editorial 
vocabulary on the matter the president of the U. F. 
S. J. came into our office and dictated the following 
statement: 

A number of inquiries have come to me as presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
concerning a series of radio addresses by the Rev. Wal- 
ton Cole. The advertisement in question appeared 
in several papers, but the inquiries, for the most part, 
have resulted from that in The Cincinnati Inquirer. 

In all except this one the name of the Toledo committee 

of the U. F. S. J. was given, but it was omitted in this 

case. 


In other words, the responsibility for the argu- 
ment advanced in the advertisement as well as for the 
advertising bill is that of the Toledo committee of 
the Fellowship, not of the Fellowship itself, and the rest 
of us do not have to worry about either. That the 
name of the local committee should have been omitted 
was, of course, unfortunate, but errors, by some streak 
of ‘‘cussedness’’ in things, always seem to occur where 
they will do the most damage. 


For Clarification 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22, has been set aside in a 
number of churches of all denominations as a day in 
which service and sermon will be dedicated to the 
effort to bring clarification to the problems set before 
American Christians by the war situation and to an 
effort to seek guidance regarding the attitudes of 
the churches themselves. 
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Zionism and the Arabs 


The writer was minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Sioux City, Ia., 1933-35. 


CRITICIZING HIS SUPERIOR, Lord Halifax, for 
his appeasement policy, a youth in the British Foreign 
Office remarked, “To understand nothing is to for- 
give everything.” Unkind and unwise in that con- 
nection, perhaps, this twisting of the adage is worth 
remembering when liberals begin to render judg- 
ment on the tragic relations of Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine. 

To most liberals the strength of the Jewish posi- 
tion lies neither in the historic rights of Jews to Pales- 
tine (they conquered the country by force of arms and 
they were conquered in turn and scattered by force of 
arms) nor in the messianic promises nourished by the 
Old Testament. Most liberals see the Palestine prob- 
lem through the lens of humane sentiment for a world- 
harried Jewry. 

This sentiment must exist in every civilized 
breast. To brand a whole race with ignominy is the 
act of weak or vicious minds. To see a racial group 
treated with the deliberate and organized brutality 
which the Nazis have meted out to Central European 
Jews is to witness the conduct of a great nation de- 
livered into the hands of its underworld. To see is 
to sympathize. Very naturally the heart goes out to 
the Jews and the mind is ready to grasp at any pos- 
sible melioration of the lot of this strange, gifted, 
hounded people. 

Palestine and Zionism seem to offer such meliora- 
tion. It is impossible, said Lord Peel, to see the Jew- 
ish National Home and not wish it well. My brief 
visit to Palestine in 1988 was the brightest episode in 
a year’s travel which extended from London to 
Damascus. It was good to see the Zionist achieve- 
ment—the scores of communal settlements in the hills 
and valleys between Jerusalem and the sea—to realize 
what scientific agriculture means to the Near East— 
to see what modern medicine and adequate hospital- 
ization and progressive education and labor union or- 
ganization are achieving in what was yesterday a 
sanjak of the Turkish Empire. Why need applause 
be tempered? Why should not Zionism have the 
unconditioned approval and support of world liberal- 
ism? 

Also Disinherited 


For one reason only. The Arabs. For the Arabs 
also are people. They too are despised and disin- 
herited. It is true that only in a comparatively small 
way have they been subjected to a physical dispersion. 
But their battering at the hand of fate has been little 
less severe; their story, as well as the Jews’, deserves 
the sympathetic ear of the world. For they have been 
alienated, by virtue of their strategic geographic 
position, from the discipline and the stimulus of politi- 
cal independence. The lands they have inhabited for 
centuries (and this applies particularly to Palestine) 
are the crossroads of the Eastern hemisphere—the land 
links between Eurasia and Africa, “the gate on which 
Empires have clashed.” 
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‘Protestant missionaries for breaking the soil. 


James S. Dahir 


For centuries, while the scattered Jews were 
being whipped into excellence by the malice and the 
envy of the Gentile West, the Arabs, except where 
they were shielded by the blazing desert, were a sub- 
ject people. For generations before the World War 
the victims of Turkish extortion and misrule, they 
have since come under the ungracious tutelage of the 
British and the French—a condition they loathe, the 
existence of which is a shameless denial of promises 
given in exchange for crucial military assistance against 
the Turkish Empire. 


The Same Old Class Struggle 


To be a subject people is not necessarily a dis- 
grace. Dishonor lies in the acceptance of such a state. 
It is common knowledge that millions of Arabic- 
speaking people in the Near and Middle East are fired 
with a resurgent nationalism. It has often been al- 
leged by ardent Zionists who recognize no Arab rights 
in Palestine that this spirit is highly artificial—a manu- 
factured product—sold to the fellahin and Arab 
workers by the effendi, the Levantine tory class. 
There is truth in this statement. The majority of 
Arab people are very poor and their condition is piti- 
able compared to the affluence of that small class 
which cruelly exploits them. The effendis have much 
to gain by deflecting passions away from themselves. 
Yet it is also true that the nationalism which the Jews 
scoff at or do not recognize at all is as genuine and as 
permanent as the spirit of the Czech people under 
the Nazi heel. What the magic is which blinds the 
Arabs to the evil within their gate and focuses their 
hatred against the threat from outside, it would be 
hard to say. The magic of language, perhaps, and a 
common history, and the familiar line of the horizon— 
and time, that drug which accustoms us to all 
things. 

In cultivating the national aspirations of the Arabs 
of Palestine, the effendis entered into the labors of a 
strange assortment of coworkers. They can thank 
They 
can thank the pulverizing effect of the first World War 
with its solemn promises and its heavy disappoint- 
ments. They can thank modern imperialism for sow- 
ing the seed so efficiently that even these stony hill- 
sides could germinate a new growth of spirit. And 
last but not least, they can thank the sharp tearing 
steel of Zionist achievement and ill-concealed ambition 
for hastening maturity by keeping down the weeds 
of dissension. 

Some promptings toward a rebirth of national 
self-respect have always been present. For instance, 
the Arab people have never forgotten the brilliance of 
their past. The vast fortresses and crumbling ruins 
of Near Eastern lands still breathe an atmosphere that 
exhilarates the unread and poverty-bound native. 
The Arabic language is that part of the glamor of the 
land which the tourist rarely feels. These and like 
popular indulgences the Arabs have always had. The 
new spirit uses rather than enjoys them. It turns to 
them as tools first to destroy and then to build up. 


With them it directs bitterness into rebellion against 
the foreign rule and the supplantation by the Jews. 
Remembering the past and underlining the Arab 
culture, the new nationalism is performing that 
miracle without which the Westernization of the Arab 


is impossible, namely, the casting off of a fatalistic 
_ philosophy by which heretofore the indolence of human 


nature has been rationalized. 

The significance of Zionism lies in its heroic ef- 
fort to create a world in which the suffocated spirit of 
Jewry will be allowed, nay invited, freely to expand. 
In the face of this admirable intention it is marvelous 
to me that the movement should be grounded and 
established upon the proposition that “the Arabs do 
not exist,’’ or at least have absolutely no political 
rights to the land they have inhabited continuously 
for almost a thousand years. For if no Zionist has 
ever said this bluntly, none can deny that it is the as- 
sumption upon which Zionists act. It is true that land 
has been purchased from Arab landlords and the 
transfers made according to the laws of the land. 
But the consequence of this wholesale change in owner- 


ship, namely that thousands of Arab farm tenants — 


have been obliged to change their way of living and to 
join the urban proletariat—this is held to be no re- 
sponsibility of the Jews. On the land and in the new 
industries of the Zionists Jewish labor is normally 
given preference and where necessary the Jewish labor 
unions have compelled Jewish employers to follow 
this policy. 


Two Wrongs Do Not Make a Right 


But even more moving than these exterior 
changes, the nakedness of Zionist ambitions has 
amazed and afironted the Arabs. To the Zionist, 
Palestine does not go by that name—it is Eretz Israel, 
Land of the Jews. The fact can hardly be challenged 
that the demand for unrestricted Jewish immigration 
is insisted upon because the Jews hope to outnumber 
the Arabs and to come into political control of the 
country. Here is revealed an attitude toward a less 
favored people which Jews loudly complain of when 
directed against themselves. Great wrongs cannot be 
righted by the institution of other wrongs. The 
malignant growth of mass prejudice and contempt, 
which for centuries has poisoned Jewish life, cannot be 
cured by inducing a similar poisonous growth in Arab 
life. It is not credible that the processes of history 
heal psychological disease by spreading the pestilence. 

To criticize the callous attitude of Zionism 
toward Arab aspirations in Palestine is not to approve 
the attitude of the Arab leadership as represented by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem—an attitude as innocent of 
compromise and understanding as the desert sun 
and as unproductive as the desert sand. _In the brief 
interview I had with him he said in so many words, 
“There is no room in Palestine for the Jews.” This 
attitude is what might be expected from a wealthy 
satrap in a backward land. I confess I looked for 
something different from the Jews. 

Events have moved toward a climax in this tiny, 
feverish land. At this writing, due to the unrelaxing 
hostility of the great bulk of the Arabs of Palestine, 
and to the predicament of the British Empire, Zionism 


- appears to have foundered. The last British White 


Paper sets a limit to Jewish immigration, reserves for 
Britain certain strategic military and cultural rights, 
and proposes some time in the future to set up a free 
Palestinian state in which the peculiar position of the 
Jewish National Home shall be recognized and pro- 
tected. This conclusion, of course, is no more conclu- 
sive than the strength and the unchangeableness of 
the government of Britain—which is to say that it is 
epee the end of a chapter and not the end of the 
ook. 


The Near East Necds the Jew 


The situation in Palestine today is truly tragic. 
The Near East needs the Jew no less than the Jew 
needs a homeland. He brings with him what that 
ancient and sterile land needs most: knowledge and 
capital, the method of science, selfless devotion to so- 
cial ideals, a deep sense of obligation to the future— 
what, in short, is meant by “‘the upbuilding,” stripped 
of its narrow Jewishness. But just there is the rub. 
It was, and is, its Jewishness that harnessed the know]l- 
edge, imported the wealth, commanded the devotion 
and dreamt of the future. In this drama acted on so 
small a stage, yet worthy of the pen of a great poet, 
may be discerned the pathetic limitations of the human 
spirit. Men are induced to achieve their highest pos- 
sible through the medium of a limited ideal only— 
an ideal which may be and often is hateful to their 
neighbors. 

The above words were written early this summer. 
Since that time the significance of the Italian conquest 
of Moslem Albania has impressed itself upon all the 
Arab peoples; disquieting rumors have circulated 
about a three way partition of Near Eastern lands by 
Italy, Germany and Turkey; Nazi Germany has spread 
terror and the sword in Central and Eastern Europe; 
the second World War has entered its military phase 
on the western front and on the high seas. 


British Imperialism as a Lesser Evil 


These events have caused extremists among both 
Arabs and Jews to lose influence. To the majority of 
Zionists and Arabs British imperialism must appear a 
lesser evil than Nazi-fascist domination. Elements 
from both sides in Palestine have pledged their 
cooperation in the war against the German 
Reich. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, English Jew, member of 
Parliament, and one-time high commissioner of Pales- 
tine, suggests that the next few years may see the es- 
tablishment of a Federation of Arab States. He be- 
lieves such a union, in which the Arabs would vastly 
outnumber the Jews of Palestine, might look with 
favor and without fear upon the growth of the Jewish 
National Home. “The Moslem world,” says Sir Her- 
bert, “‘is well aware that the glory of the Caliphate in 
bygone centuries was largely due to the participation 
of Jewish statesmen and thinkers, scientists and mer- 
chants.” 

No friend of the Eastern Mediterranean peoples 
could wish for a happier development. And I do not 
think it impossible of realization, given time. In any 
case, however, it hinges upon the issue of battle and 
the peace that will follow. In these matters prediction 
now is futile. 
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The Church in Life 


Thaddeus B. Clark 


Whereas, the Unitarians of Massachusetts lack any compact and single organization which may serve to unify 
their efforts to better social conditions of state-wide concern and which may also assist in the organization and mak- 
ing effective of social interests in the local parish community, 

Be it resolved, that those present at this meeting, who are united and obligated only as individual members of 
Unitarian churches and as citizens of Massachusetts, form a Unitarian Social Relations Committee of Massachusetts, 
first, by electing officers for this committee who shall be a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer; 
and second, by instructing these officers to make membership available to all Unitarians in Massachusetts, to pursue 
a limited and experimental program for the following seven months, and before the tenth of May, 1940, to call the 
first annual meeting of the organization to draft bylaws and elect officers for the ensuing year. 


This article is an explanation of the movement in 
Massachusetts to establish a Unitarian Social Relations 
Committee within the state. The meeting to organize will 
be held in the First Parish Church of Cambridge, Mass., on 
October 30, at 8 o’clock. This is an open meeting which 
all those interested are invited to attend. 


VERY SHORTLY AFTER EIGHT O’CLOCK at the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., on Monday 
night, October the thirtieth, this resolution will have 
been offered to the Unitarians from all over the state 
who have assembled to take the final step in organiz- 
ing a Unitarian Social Relations Committee for 
Massachusetts. The meeting is scheduled to begin at 
eight .o’clock and by eight-twenty this resolution 
should be just about in the reading. So with watch in 
hand Unitarians throughout the country who are not 
present at the meeting (and those present too, for that 
matter) may at that moment see the birth of a new 
star in the Unitarian sky or merely the flight of a 
rocket. 

No one is in a position to say whether the pro- 
ceedings of that moment by which this committee may 
be organized are momentous or not. No one can say 
whether this form of organization is the means by 
which the church can be made a part of life rather than 
the haven from life which it still tends to be. Along 
the way, this Social Relations Committee should cer- 
tainly gain minor victories of one sort or another; this 
committee should certainly here and there be of actual 
assistance in alleviating a sensitive social condition, 
and it should bring to a few of our people a quickened 
consciousness of some ailing social situation; but these 
minor gains shall not eventually be enough. These 
minor gains are sufficient to justify the organization of 
the committee certainly: no effort can merit the 
charge of failure which gains one inch. The final 
judgment, however, must fall like an axe ponder- 
ously and resoundingly on every one of our attempts 
if we do not sometime discover how the church can be- 
come an integral and pervasive part of the life of this 
world. 

This is the logical and emotional outcome of the 
Unitarianism which was planted in the early nine- 
teenth century. The Unitarians of that day, and 
Channing was their spokesman, were evidently the 
first Christians who consciously and publicly accepted 
this world. Like Channing they did not find it 
necessary to turn their backs on this world in order to 
maintain a clear vision of the next world. They dis- 
covered and believed that this world was worth some- 
thing, and that if man’s life was worth anything it 
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was worth something “‘now.”’ If in Unitarian history 
in this country there is one single solitary continuity, 
and not merely a nominal connection of breaks and re- 
beginnings, then it is this—we are still struggling to 
learn how to live religiously in this world. 

The present stage of this development is clearly 
defined. We meet to decide what the church shall do 
about the world. Our church has not yet become a 
pervasive part of life, but is rather trying to decide 
what to do about life. We are quite definitely in what 
has been called a “clinical’’ frame of mind. This is 
clear in the activities of several branches of our church 
body. The Fellowship for Social Justice was perhaps the 
first manifestation’ of this attitude in actual operation. 

The exact stage of our development can be de- 
fined even more closely, however. We are at the mo- 
ment passing from the merely diagnostic to actual 
therapeutics. This is true of the Fellowship for Social 
Justice and has been for some time. It is true of the 
Laymen’s League which at the moment is probably 
more actively worrying about the role the church must 
play in society than any other branch of the whole 
movement, with the possible exception of the Y. P. 
R. U. The resolutions which we pass in some heat at 
the annual meetings are seriously receiving a con- 
scientious follow-up. 

We still, however, talk in terms of how the church 
is going to operate on the world. We have not yet 
discovered, nor has any single individual among us 
discovered, what it means to say that the church is a 
part of the world and that it must proceed in its la- 
bors from that view, rather than from the view of the 
physician who, having diagnosed his patient within 
the limits of his knowledge, is now ready to proceed 
to semiexperimental cures. 

The following analogy is not complete and all it 
suggests is not clear. We should not feel, however, 
that we are a doctor about to operate upon the pa- 
tient, but we should feel rather that we are the ner- 
vous system of the patient himself. 

Though we may be able to foresee the end of our 
development to a limited extent, we are not ready for 
any wholesale change in attitude or organization yet. 
We are in the diagnosis-treatment frame of mind, and 
that we must consolidate to the full. The next step 
seems logically to organize social relations committees 
in the parish churches. This movement must not be 
“Just another society”? within the whole body of our 
denomination. This movement must be the whole 
body in one phase of its activity. Yet this too cannot 
be true at the moment, for instead of the whole body 


in one phase of its activity it shall be some members 
of the whole body acting for that phase. The move- 
ment must be allowed to spread no faster than num- 
bers of interested and capable people come forward to 
man these committees. The too hasty establishment 
of local social relations committees would eventuate 
in many purely formal, ‘paper’? committees which 
would be an excuse for doing nothing rather than the 
means for doing something. 

At the present moment we need most of all a work- 
ing group of people who will be able and who will be 
in the position to assist in the formation of committees 
in the separate churches. This group must correlate 
the work of the local committees; it must be pre- 
pared to work with them constantly to assist in the 
training of personnel, it must be a central bureau to 
provide them with all the useful information available 
from every quarter; it must unite their work according 
to the administrative units of our government—for 
these reasons we plan to form a Unitarian Social 
Relations Committee of Massachusetts. 

The work of this state committee and of the local 
committees must be “hyper-specific.”’ 
troduce the church to the task and necessity of living 
amongst the “practical” concerns of our common life. 
It must not talk about “how’’ to live in this world and 
in this civilization, but must actually “live” in this 
civilization. That is a task which I believe few of us 
see clearly how to do; we can only safeguard ourselves 
by becoming “‘hyper-specific.”” We must enter only 


It must in-— 


those fields of existence where we are in a position to 
be of actual, concrete, temporal assistance. 

We are vastly assisted by the secular agencies 
which are apparently going about the task which we 
wish to undertake, and yet at the same time we are 
greatly and monstrously handicapped by these same 
secular agencies. We can use their material, we can 
profit by their work and experience, we can employ 
their techniques, but we are fundamentally different in 
nature. We can not quite understand the nature of 
this difference for we do not yet understand our place 
as a church trying to live in this world. Thus as we 
borrow more and more from these secular agencies we 
more and more assume the role of the doctor who 
diagnoses and prescribes, and then closing his little 
black bag, walks out, to drive away to treat yet another 
patient. One might be constrained to point out that 
this is a world of organizations, and that the ulti- 
mately embarrassing position of the secular agency is 
that each is trying to operate on his fellow. The 
church should not be just another one of these agencies, 
but at the present moment actually it is. 

The aim of these committees cannot be to make 
all of us socialists, or communists, or fascists, or paci- 
fists, or democrats, or republicans, or social workers. 
These committees must start with the assumption 
that we are members of Unitarian churches, and 
must proceed from there to discover how we can make 
the life of each of us as a Unitarian also a life as an 
American and as a human being. 


Liberal Religion in a Time of Crisis 


The following discourse struck the keynote for the 
deliberations at the recent biennial conference in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

THE PRINCIPAL TOPIC under discussion in Uni- 
tarian circles these days is that of the preservation of 
human rights and the saving of democracy. Thus, at 
the meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference 
held in Chicago last May, “Religion, Democracy and 
Human Rights” was the theme and in Boston at the 
May meetings one week later the lion’s share of the 
speeches and the discussions proceeded along similar 
lines. As a member of the business committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, I have noted that 
the bulk of the resolutions submitted on other than 
purely denominational matters follow the same trend. 

All of which is quite natural and as it should be. 
Democratic institutions are everywhere being invaded 
and their citadels threatened, in many places indeed, 
as in Spain and Czechoslovakia, they have already 
fallen before the onslaughts of superior force. Lib- 
erals everywhere should join forces and do all that 
lies within their power to resist these attacks. I 
should certainly wish to be counted as one of the first 
among those prepared to fight against every encroach- 
ment upon the domain of human rights and democracy. 
If, indeed, a defense of minority groups such as Jews, 
Negroes, C. I. O. members, plus an open forum mean 
anything, I have already struck a blow or two in this 
direction in my own community and through my 
church. 


Robert B. Day 


Now I have been introduced to you by your mod- 
erator this afternoon as the chairman of the program 
committee of this conference. My function on this 
occasion is, as I understand it, to strike the keynote for 
the meetings that are to follow. Mine, you might 
say, is the theme song. And once again, that theme 
song has to do with democracy. At any rate, if not 
explicitly stated, it is implied for when we speak of 
Inberal Religion in a Time of Crisis—the theme se- 
lected for this conference—we certainly have in mind 
the invasion of, and threat to, free institutions which 
are in evidence in every quarter of the globe; together 
with, of course, the sense of frustration, disillusion- 
ment and despair of human betterment which has 
arisen in people’s minds as a consequence. 

Now, as I see it, I am faced with a choice in the 
presentation of this theme. On the one hand, I may 
proceed upon the premise that liberalism and democ- 
racy are institutions which have already established 
their worth and that all that is required of those who 
espouse their cause is to enlist under their banner and 
fight for their preservation against the forces that 
threaten them. And, on the other, I may proceed 
upon the premise that some, at least, of the charges 
leveled against them are justified, and the reaction 
against them in some measure understandable. In 
this case, our aim would be in the nature of an over- 
hauling to discover the seat of the disturbance with 
an eye to its correction. 

My decision, I hasten to say, is in favor of this 
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latter course. I am prepared to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with those of you who are struggling to 
preserve the gains which have already been made in 
the name of freedom. But I would like to see the dis- 
cussion at this conference proceed a step further and 
consider the fruits of freedom at just this point. Only, 
it seems to me, as we work together along this line can 
we hope to achieve any real measure of success in vin- 
dicating our liberal faith. 

Easily the most conspicuous—and unquestion- 
ably the least defensible—criticisms of democracy stem 
from Hitler and Mussolini. And because their lan- 
guage inflames us, and we both fear and despise these 
men for their contempt of freedom, we give little heed 
to what they say. Yet it seems to me they are fre- 
quently quite correct in their denouncements. When 
Hitler, for example, in “Mein Kampf” makes refer- 
ence to the confusion of the bourgeoisie, accusing them 
of using their freedom to promote their own petty in- 
terests and to exploit their fellows and their country 
to that end, he is speaking a language which any 
person of intelligence can understand. And, in the 
same way, when Der Fuehrer describes the futility of 
parliamentary bodies and depicts their personnel as 
an aggregation of mediocrities pulled this way and that 
by pressure groups, there is enough of truth in the 
charge to cause one to stop and think. Finally, when 
he speaks of the utter futility of trying to get the 
masses to think and to reason intelligently on public 
questions, there is sufficient basis for the allegation to 
justify deliberation. Everyone today realizes how 
susceptible the mass mind is to propaganda and how 
difficult it is for truth to get a hearing when it conflicts 
with self-interest. As a matter of fact, such strictures 
as these did not have their beginnings in Hitler’s 
mind. Matthew Arnold expressed the same doubts 
a half century ago and others have echoed them many 
times since. 

But it is not only Hitler and Mussolini and men 
of their stamp that are voicing such criticisms of de- 
mocracy and freedom as these today. More profound 
thinkers both here and abroad are saying very much 
the same thing, persons who start with a very dif- 
ferent set of motives and arrive at very different con- 
clusions. Conspicuous in this group and best known 
to American liberals is Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr’s 
position is one which stands almost at the opposite 
pole from that of Unitarianism—especially left-wing 
Unitarianism. In a recent article published in the 
June number of The Protestant Digest, for example, we 
find him quoting from the Old Testament prophet, 
Jeremiah, as follows: “Trust in the Lord; cursed be 
the man that trusteth in man who maketh flesh his 
arm and whose heart departeth from the Lord.” Using 
this as his text, Niebuhr proceeds with the statement 
that ‘‘the Christian religion in its profoundest terms 
is a faith in the meaningfulness of existence which is 
able to defy the chaos of any moment because its trust 
is not in any of the constructs of human genius or any 
of the achievements of human diligence which arise 
periodically to imposing heights and tempt men to 
trust in their own virtues and abilities.” 

There follows a summary of the various false hopes 
entertained historically by man in his own virtues and 
abilities. Thus we see how, in the time of St. Augus- 
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tine, too great a faith was placed in the redemptive 
power of the church and how with the passage of time 
and the acquisition of power that institution became 
spiritually feeble and corrupt. We see how, in the 
days of early Protestantism, too great a faith was put 
in the pious man and how that faith came to grief as 
the pious man tended more and more to identify him- 
self with certain privileges of the existing order. We 
see how, in the eighteenth century, the tendency to 
put faith in the educated man, the reasonable man, 
became too great and tended with the passage of time 
to give way to doubt as these two qualities became the 
servants of prejudice. “The ubiquity of the written 
word,” writes Niebuhr, “‘can spread vulgarity and 
prejudice as quickly or more quickly than it can spread 
enlightenment,” and “science can sharpen the fangs 
of ferocity as much as it can alleviate pain.” We see 
how, in the days just after the World War, a disposi- 
tion arose to put faith in the young man. His freedom 
from the shrewd, designing and cowardly tendencies 
of the older generation suffering disillusionment from 
the war would be a saving force. ‘Trust the idealism 
of youth,” was the slogan of the times. But what do 
we see today. It is precisely these young men and 
women who have fallen prey to the lure of totalitarian- 
ism. It is they who make up the cohorts of Mr. Hitler 
and Mr. Mussolini. And so it goes, according to Mr. 
Niebuhr. Always self-righteousness, an identification 
of one’s own purposes with those of God, the ration- 
alization of prejudices, the abuse of power—pride, 
in one form or another—creep in and corrupt the 
object of faith and trust. 

Now all this, I submit, has a very different ring 
to it than the gospel familiar to most Unitarians. Ours 
is an optimistic faith. It stems from an optimistic 
conception of human nature, it is the fruit of an op- 
timistic tradition. The primary emphasis in Uni- 
tarianism is upon man—his infinite capacities and 
powers. I feel inclined to say that our religion is the 
most typically American of all religions, unless it be 
Christian Science, for like America itself it has its 
roots in the Renaissance and the marvelous efflores- 
cence of culture which in that period followed upon 


‘the release of the human spirit from its bondage to the 


church. Inevitably, it seems to me, Unitarians tend 
to think in Messianic terms. We conceive of God as a 
spirit residing in ourselves and in the world, a spirit 
which is unfolding and expanding with the passage of 
time. A day will surely come when men will ‘“‘beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks, when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.”’ Such a day may be remote but it will come. 
Our task is to work for it with loyalty and diligence. 
The idea expressed by the Russian exile, Berdyaev, 
in one of his books that “‘to postpone meaning to the 
end of history is to postpone it forever,” is quite alien 
to our thinking. Yet many are of the mind of this 
writer when he goes on to say: 


The meaning of history is not to be sought wholly 
on the historic plane as though a final crashing chord 
some day might give a perfect ending to the whole sym- 
phony. It is to be sought rather outside the temporal 
framework in a living eternal framework which both 
transcends and indwells time. 


We Unitarians believe in progress. Not perhaps 
as naively as our nineteenth-century forbears who 


conceived of it as inevitable, an onward push of the 


whole universe in the direction of a better day. But 
we believe in it in the sense that if only enough human 


_ beings will work for it through such mediums as those 


of education and reason it may be achieved. Our 
energies should be devoted to this end. It must be 
admitted, moreover, that here in America we Uni- 
tarians have some pretty good foundations upon which 
to erect such a faith as this. One may find poverty, 
one may find disease, one may find war among us but 


_ by and large the fate of Americans as yet has not been 


such as to arouse deepseated doubts. And, in general, 
this is true of western Europe. That is up to twenty- 
five years ago. 

The fact remains, however, that you and I do ac- 
tually live today in a period of crisis. We do live ina 
time when the particular values of humanistic culture 
by which men have set such store are crumbling to 
pieces around us. Force is opposed to reason in most 
parts of the globe today. Indeed what we call reason 
may easily be challenged. As a consequence various 
persons are hard at work on what has become known 
as a theology of crisis, a set of beliefs, that is, which 
will still provide men and women with an object of 
faith in spite of impending catastrophe in the world. 
It is significant, is it not, that many of the persons 
holding such a faith formerly embraced either a Chris- 
tian socialist, or a Marxist, point of view. Karl Barth, 
for example, is still a socialist in politics but he does 
not identify his socialist utopia with the Kingdom of 
God. He found trying to preach in a little Swiss 
church during the World War with the guns over the 
horizon in Alsace punctuating his sermons put a 
stop to that. And ever since he has been unable to 
explain God by associating him with any contempora- 
neous social movement or tendency. Berdyaev, a re- 
visionist Marxist, Bulgakov, a Russian priest, Jacques 
Maritain, a French Catholic and a liberal, have all 
faced the same difficulty. The position of Reinhold 
Neibuhr is too well known to American liberals to need 
citing. 

But it is not only the victims of the European 
debacle who put forth views of this sort. Much more 
significant from the standpoint of Unitarian ideology— 
especially the humanistic wing—are the utterances of 
such men as George Santayana, Walter Lippmann and 
Irwin Edman—to list but a few. Here are men of 
broad culture, urbane and sophisticated in their point 
of view, men not precisely in the Unitarian tradition 
but men who, philosophically speaking, belong in the 
liberal school of thought. These men, in their analysis 
of the situation, if not in their conclusions, share the 
doubts and uncertainties concerning the present plight 
of the world that we observe in the writings of the 
theologians of crisis abroad. It is enough for Santa- 
yana to mention his withdrawal from the world of 
mundane things and his apparent indifference to the 
threat of dictatorship at the hands of Mussolini and 
Franco in Spain. The fate of the Last Puritan, in- 
deed, suggests clearly enough what Santayana thinks 
of the typical Unitarian liberal with his devotion to 
moral values and ideal ends. Walter Lippmann, in 
“A Preface to Morals,” was already moving in the 


direction of a disinterested skepticism. More re- 
cently, I have been informed, his thought has been 
tending in the direction of a restoration on the psycho- 
logical level, of that “immortal essence” which once 
presided like a king over man’s appetites. 

But it is Irwin Edman who has most succinctly 
stated the case against those who see salvation solely 
in terms of a faith in intelligence. In a chapter en- 
titled “Faith in Intelligence,” in his book, “The Con- 
temporary and His Soul,’’ Edman shows how, one after 
another, man has put his faith in such “constructs of 
human genius” as science, education, government, 
psychoanalysis, child-training and social reorganization 
only to discover in the end that no one of these, nor 
all of them put together, has really produced quite the 
results in society that people of a more hopeful era 
were tempted to expect. In ‘“Professor’s Holiday,” 
Edman’s most recent book, one wonders whether the 
author has not arrived at somewhat the same answer 
to the eternal question, ‘““What is the way of salva- 
tion,’ as Santayana. Seek beauty and good fellow- 
ship, be true to the light that is within you, but do not 
build philosophical systems which tend-only to col- 
lapse with the passage of time. And do not put too 
much faith in the power of intelligence to redeem the 
world. 

Now the question I wish to raise, and the question 
I should like to hear discussed here at this conference 
is whether we Unitarians have an adequate religion 
for a period of crisis such as the world is now passing 
through. Is our faith after all only a somewhat re- 
fined version of the bourgeois faith in progress with 
its tendency to emphasize the material gains of 
civilization? And is the freedom at which we aim 
truly religious in the sense that it is a freedom devoted 
to the service of God? Or is it a freedom merely to 
do as we like? Will the faith we claim stand the 
strain of catastrophe such as that with which the the- 
ologians of the Continent are faced? Or is it rather 
too dependent on the realization of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth for that? Is there too much self- 
affirmation about us, too little humility? ‘‘Man’s 
self-affrmation,” writes Berdyaev, “leads to his per- 
dition, the free play of human forces unconnected with 
any higher aim brings about the exhaustion of man’s 
powers.”’ Do we tend too much to postpone the 
meaning of history to a day when one crashing chord 
will give a perfect ending to the whole symphony? 
It is significant in this connection that a man like 
H. G. Wells, who all his life has preached the gospel 
of faith in intelligence, has recently come forward 
with a statement of a most pessimistic sort. He says 
in substance that in the race between education and 
catastrophe it now begins to appear as if the latter 
might win. 

Perhaps I should state in closing that I am not 
here pleading for the adoption of a Barthian theology 
or anything of the sort. I myself believe in the fine 
courage and intelligence which has always character- 
ized the Unitarian faith at its best. I do believe, 
however, in facing realities. And it may be that we 
Unitarians in the matter of religion have shown the 
same optimism that Americans in general have shown 
toward the fate of the European people. An optimism, 
I mean, based on conditions and circumstances far 
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happier than those under which the great mass of 
mankind lives. We must have a religion which will 
save us from cynicism, disillusion and despair even in 
the face of circumstances like those existing in Europe 
today. I consider it the business of a group assembled 
in conference like this one to deal with such problems. 
For that reason, I raise these questions in this keynote 
address. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Human Nature 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS APPLETHWAITE was his 
name. At the time of my story he was fourteen years 
old. Not at all a bad boy, but dreadfully belligerent, 
if you know what I mean. In short, a fighter. With 
his fists, you know. Charles Augustus, being strong 
of arm and plentiful of muscle, found from a very 
early age that a sock in the jaw often settled many dif- 
ficulties—a sock in somebody else’s jaw, you under- 
stand. 

This tendency to fighting, though often trium- 
phant, was a nuisance to the father of Charles and a 
grief to his mother. There were constant complaints 
of Charles. 

“T can’t think where he gets it from,” his parents 
said. And, being nice people, neither of them cared 
to remember Great Grandfather Applethwaite or 
Great Uncle Brewster on Mother’s side. 

So there seemed nothing to cure Charles Augustus. 
When scolded by Father, Charles would say: ‘‘Gee, 
Pa! You can’t stop guys fighting. It’s human na- 
ture. You’ve just got to settle a thing, and when your 
blood is up, well, it’s just human nature, that’s all. 
There’s always been fighting and there always will 
be. It’s human nature.” 

And Father would say: “It feels very like human 
nature to me at this moment to give you something— 
a taste of your own medicine.” 

Charles would then say: ‘“‘Oh! That’s different. 
You’ve got to let a guy hit back. That’s human 
nature, too.” 

Mother would say: “Please never let me hear 
those words again. I never want to hear about human 
nature so long as I live.” 

“But, Mother,’”’ Charles would say, ‘You can’t 
get away from human nat—” 

“Stop, Charles! Stop at once!’’ Mother would 
ery; and Charles would shrug his shoulders at the 
queerness of women. 

Now Charles Augustus, in his more peaceful 
moments, had a hobby. Very earnestly he collected 
stamps. He had a magnificent collection; indeed, 
some of them were rare and valuable. Some had been 
inherited from his grandfather, and many had been 
given to him; and Charles cherished his collection very 
dearly. 

So it was a frightful blow when, during the time 
Charles was at camp, burglars entered the house and 
carried off, among other things, the stamp collection. 
Charles was extremely wroth and very upset indeed. 
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He himself saw the police. He thought of little else. 
He thirsted for justice. Every kind of effort was 
made; but day after day no trace was found of the 
stolen goods. 

And at last Father said: ‘“‘Well, we shall have to 
count the things gone; that’s certain. It’s infuriating; 
but I suppose in some folks it’s human nature to 
steal.” 

Charles Augustus looked up sharply. ‘Human 
nature nothing!” he said sourly. ‘‘What’s the law for, 
if you can’t get hold of thieves? What good are 
police, if they can’t get guys who rob and steal?” 

“Oh, the law!” said Father. “The law believes 
that human nature must be taught a little more hu- 
manity and a little less nature. But I thought you 
believed in human nature, Charles.” : 

“Not when it steals my stamps,” said Charles 
Augustus. 

“Ah!” said Father. 


Autumn Prayer 
Waitstill H. Sharp 


INFINITE SPIRIT, whose gift is the golden glory of 
these autumn days, the cool peace and confidence of 
our nights, and the fulfillment of our ripening fields— 
we bid our grateful lips to speak our hearts’ rejoicing. 
Once more we are privileged, young and old together 
as one household, to stand at the high tide of thine 
everlasting creation. Once more we behold the frui- 
tion of the promise toward which the fresh-turned 
earth of April bade us look in faith. Standing in our 
day on shores where, in their turns, all our departed 
fathers have rejoiced to stand, we watch the same im- 
mortal tides flood in. We acknowledge the perpetual 
mystery. We humble our hearts in gratitude and 
wonder. We salute the will whose works are renewed 
in beauty out of the infinite deeps of his purposing. 
In emerald, gold and scarlet comes the promise true 
again. The ever-returning mercies of the earth ripen 
in patience on the tree and vine. Fragrance and light 


‘renew the lesson taught us by thy providence through 


all the generous years. 

Teach us, out of our gratitude and our insight, to 
save our best selves for moments as on a mountain 
shoulder looking down on traveled paths—the more 
wisely to discern; quietly to resolve; faithfully to 
serve, each on his chosen highway. Teach us every 
one to provide saving hours of release and sanctuary, 
and in the tender melancholy of these days to look up 
from his own travel to behold: the hillsides marching 
clothed like kings, and orchard fruits offered like 
jewels of tribute from the obeisant trees. . . . So, 
from out thy treasury of amber and emerald and 
scarlet; thy stores of silence and fulfillment; of in- 
cense from the oak and frost-touched fern; of golden 
benediction from the sun across beloved fields—bless 
to our strength the bounty of thy providence and 
raise us up to match with inmost wealth and grace the 
outer glory of these autumn days. 

Amen. 


| THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Beards 
and Religion 


To the Editor: 


I was delayed in seeing your interesting 
editorial in your September 21st issue, 
commenting on my criticism of the Beards, 
in their ‘‘America in Midpassage,’’ for 
their complete ignoring of religion in their 
948 pages of minutely catalogued history 
of events in this country during the last 
fifteen years, “from Coolidge to 1988.” I 
hope it is not too late for me to comment 
upon your comment, especially in view of 
the fact that you ask me to do so. 

The essence of your editorial is that the 
Beards ignored religion in their history 
because there was nothing to record. The 
churches, you suggest, have no achieve- 
ments to their credit worthy of attention. 
“How many great and decisive things,” 
you ask, “have been put over in this coun- 

_try in the last fifteen years by the forces of 
religion?” If I had been writing “America 
in Midpassage,” you go on to say, what 
would I have written, ‘‘not about the hopes 
or dreams of organized religion in America, 
but about its actual achievements?” 

The first thing to be said in answer to 
this challenge is that it is beside the point. 
Religion, like literature, science, the 
movies, the radio, is a part of the nation’s 
life, whether it is doing anything important 
or not, and its record, good or bad, is a 
part of the nation’s history. Here is an 
interest which was central in the founding 
of America, and dominant in its life for 
generations. It holds the allegiance at 
this moment of some forty to fifty millions 
of American citizens, who spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars in its support. It 
has thousands of preachers and teachers 
who are among the outstanding intellectual 
leaders of the time. What is going on in 
this field, though it be neither “great’’ nor 
“decisive,” is an integral part of the na- 
tion’s story—surely as much a part as the 
scores of best-sellers and half-forgotten 
novels and plays which clutter up scores of 
pages in the Beards’ voluminous book. 
And if it be actually true that nothing at 
all is going on worthy of notice, then I 
submit that that fact is in itself so mo- 
mentous as to call for the most elaborate 
discussion in any competent narrative of 
American life. After two thousand years 
of history in the world at large, and three 
hundred years of decisive influence in 
America, Christianity has come to a dead 
stop in this country! It has dropped out 
of sight as completely as though swallowed 
by an earthquake! If this is actually true 
—that America in the last fifteen years 
has been proceeding on her way without 
a vestige of religious influence or guidance 
—then the Beards should have devoted at 

-least a hundred pages to explaining and 


interpreting this amazing phenomenon of a 
religionless America. Nothing else in all 
our history at this moment could imagin- 
ably have been so important. 

A second thing to be said in answer to 
your challenge is that there are plenty of 
things to be recorded about religion in 
America during these past fifteen years by 
any one who knows what is going on. 
Had I been writing “America in Midpas- 
sage,” as you suggest— 

(1) I would have surveyed the religious 
thought of this country, by commenting 
upon the highly significant religious and 
theological literature which has been pub- 
lished and widely read during the last 
decade and a half. I contend that the 
writings of such men as Henry N. Wieman, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Walter Marshall Hor- 
ton, Edward Scribner Ames, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, et al., are a thousand times 
more important than the writings of W. R. 
Burnet, Janet Ayer Fairbank, Blair Niles, 
Dawn Powell, Ogden Nash, O. O. McIn- 
tyre, Dorothy Dix, Dale Carnegie, all of 
whom are carefully listed in the Beards’ 
compendium of precious memory. 

(2) I would have told the story of Hu- 
manism, in its relation to Fundamentalism 
and Modernism, and the whole momentous 
trend of orthodox and liberal religious 
thought in our time. The Humanist Mani- 
festo, I contend, is at least as important 
as the Town Hall Club and its cocktail 
hour (p. 805), Mae West’s sex appeal 
(p. 649), or Mrs. Roosevelt’s ‘““My Day’’ 
(p. 732). 

(8) I would have told the story of the 
community church movement and the 
epoch-making trend in our time away from 
denominationalism to an inclusive social 
organization of religion. I would have 
recorded the union of the Congregation- 
alists and Disciples and the reunion of the 
Methodists as events of momentous sig- 
nificance as marking a new era in the his- 
tory of Protestantism. These are events 
which hold the interest and affect the lives 
of millions of American citizens. They are 
far more truly a part of our history than 
any of the stories of Communism and of 
radical art which are here so carefully set 
down. The Writers Congress in New York 
in 1937 takes up over two full pages in the 
Beards’ book. I could name a dozen re- 
ligious congresses or conventions in the 
last fifteen years of far greater and wider 
concern. 

(4) I would have said much about the 
renaissance of a militant Catholicism in 
this country—more especially the Catholic 
Action movement. The new power of the 
Roman church is enormous—much of it is 
beneficent, all of it is history of the first 
importance. Yet the Beards say nothing 
about it except in connection with movie 
censorship. 

(5) I would have written extensively 


about the work of religion in the field of 
sociai reform and humanitarian endeavor. 
You are scornful of this work. You in- 
timate that social ills have multiplied 
while the churches have remained quies- 
cent and acquiescent. I say this is not 
true! No story of social progress in Amer- 
ica can be accurately told today without 
extensive mention of the leadership of the 
religious forces of the country. If there 
is any outstanding peace sentiment in this 
country, for example, it is due more to 
religion, to churches and synagogues, than 
to any other single influence in the nation’s 
life. 

I might go on to elaborate my testi- 
mony, but this letter is already too long. 
I have said enough, I trust, to make my 
point clear. When the Beards wrote a 
history nearly a thousand pages long and 
said nothing about religion, they were 
either careless, ignorant, or prejudiced. 
No one of these qualities is worthy of 
scholars. Some day we shall get a real 
history of these times, and then we shall 
have less about political parties and plat- 
forms, ephemeral books and plays, esthetic 
fads, popular fashions, and newspaper 
columnists, and more about spiritual in- 
terests central in the lives of millions and 
still of momentous consequence. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

The Community Church of New York. 


Francis G. Ricker 
Installed 


Rev. Francis G. Ricker was installed as 
minister of the First Parish in Waltham, 
Mass., on Sunday, October 8. As the first 
step in the proceedings which formally 
made Mr. Ricker minister of the church, 
he and Mrs. Ricker joined the church as 
members. This is a step which is possibly 
taken very seldom in connection with ser- 
vices of installation, but which is much 
more than a mere gesture. The relation 
between a church and a minister who 
serves the church but is not a member of 
it is, legally and spiritually, by no means 
the same relation as that between a church 
and one of its members who is also its 
minister. 


Three Dollars 
Please! 


Subscribers to The Register living in 
Canada are reminded that the annual sub- 
scription is three dollars, those living in 
countries other than Canada or the United 
States and possessions that the annual sub- 
scription is $3.60, and also that these 
amounts should be just that and not a 
foreign equivalent. In other words, when 
you pay your subscription from abroad 
please pay it in American dollars which 
you can obtain from your bank. Thank 
you. 
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A Northerner Discovers the South 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


In Florence, Ala., we saw more of the 
Tennessee River, Wheeler and Wilson 
dams, holding gigantic lakes of blue water. 

Here we first entered the cotton country. 
Cotton growing luxuriantly everywhere (a 
little late because of heavy spring rains), 
and every warehouse we saw packed to the 
doors with last year’s crop. What would 
they do with the 1989 crop? The men I 
asked on the streets of Florence didn’t 
know. 


A Disgrace to America 


The wretched housing of Negroes in 
Florence is a disgrace to America. Com- 
munism should find fertile soil for revolt in 
such squalor, but we saw no signs of it. 
Many white farmers are no better off than 
their Negro brothers. On highway U. S. 
72, just east of Florence, I stopped to buy 
some sweet corn from a farmer named 
Davis. He and his wife lived in a bare, 
unpainted, two-room house, unpapered 
inside, trying to make a living by working 
twenty acres of land, nine of which were 
cleared. His government allotment for 
growing cotton was two and one-quarter 
acres! Davis was completely bewildered 
by the crop reduction agreements and bene- 
fits. He showed me a handful of mimeo- 
graphed letters from his county agent. I, 
graduate of a good law school, could make 
out very little from them. There is no 
doubt but that much of the suffering among 
Southern farmers (farmers anywhere, I 
suppose) is the result of inadequate un- 
derstanding of the complexities in modern 
production. Yet, according to the rules of 
the game, each man wins or loses on his 
wits. 

The hard-working, simple-minded “‘crop- 
per’’ can produce his ten bales of cotton by 
plain strenuous toil. With a few fancy 
phrases of legal legerdemain, a broker can 
get as much, without soiling the tips of his 
fingers. The rest of our tour was con- 
cerned with the cotton problem. 

In Memphis we spent an entire morning 
in the dingy offices of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, that heroic small-farmers’ 
organization which has done so much to 
release the cotton serfs from their bondage 
and to give them a voice before the councils 
of government. We heard there of the 
death-defying heroism required to form 
the first few locals. There we learned of the 
almost endless skullduggery and cheating 
that goes on between landlord and tenant 
on the cotton plantation.* Plantation 


*Readers interested in this subject 
would do well to send to the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Division of Social 
Research, for a splendid 287-page mono- 
graph by T. J. Woofter, Jr., and associates, 
entitled ‘‘Landlord and Tenant on the Cot- 
ton Plantation.”’ (Washington, 1936.) Free. 
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commissaries are notorious for the prices 
they charge. ‘‘Robbissaries’’ they are af- 
fectionately called. One Negro “cropper’’ 
told us of buying eight pounds of dirty 
sugar for one dollar. Usually the tenant 
is not expected to ask about prices. The 
landlord-grocer keeps accounts. Another 
Negro told us: ‘‘Gene Roth clubs you over 
the head if you ask ‘what does the stuff 
cost?’’”’ As a result, poor people in the 
South have very little sense of the value of 
goods, and they will remain easy prey for 
exploitation until they learn to buy. 


Southern Ministers Mostly Silent 


As was our custom, wherever we went 
we inquired whether the ministers were in- 
terested in such injustices. In all Mem- 
phis, we were told, there were only three 
ministers who showed any sympathy for 
the cause of the underdog—and one of them 
was the Unitarian. 

We crossed the Mississippi into Ar- 
kansas, and in a hamlet called Edmondson, 
far off the hard road, a town unmarked on 
most maps, in the midst of the world’s 
richest cotton country, we attended a 
local meeting of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. This was an occasion 
which we shall long remember. On a hot 
July afternoon, a refreshing wind blowing, 
mockingbirds singing, under a grove of 
stately trees, we sat, about a hundred of us, 
Negro and white. The Negro union mem- 
bers wore their clean, well-worn shirts. 
The meeting was opened with a prayer—a 
prayer I shall long remember, because the 
first request to God was for safety and pro- 
tection. More than one member of that 
local had been beaten by white plantation 
men because they dared to assert their 
right to organize. And so it was a very 
real and earnest prayer. Then the officers 
made speeches, more like sermons, so punc- 
tuated they were with biblical illustrations. 
The members of the seminar were also 
given an opportunity to speak—they were 
not nearly as eloquent—and after a long 
afternoon of questions and answers, we 
left for Blytheville, Ark. 


Lynching and Church Membership 


Again, we attempted to arrange a con- 
ference with the ministers of the com- 
munity. The secretary of the local minis- 
terial association wrote to us, saying such 
a meeting would be inadvisable. We 
sought them out, however, and two of 
them did meet with us on a Sunday after- 
noon. Our conversativun with them showed 
clearly that they had simply not become 
aware of human poverty and squalor as the 
proper subject matter for religion. But 
when our seminar attended one of the Ne- 
gro Methodist churches in the evening, 
and the minister substituted our question 
period for a part of his service, we heard of 
evils that should shame every white Chris- 


tian in Blytheville. Oddly enough, every 
time we asked about the church affiliation 
of the perpetrator of some lynching, or 
some beating, or some choice thievery from 
Negroes, certainly, he was a church mem- 
ber! And our informant could name the 
church! 

In Little Rock, the state capital, while 
the same glaring inequalities in parks, 
schools, and libraries for Negroes and 
whites existed here as elsewhere in the 
South, we did find an interracial commis- 
sion which is seeking to alleviate the in- 
justice. A minister of the Christian de- 
nomination testified before us and dis- 
played commendable understanding of the 
part which religion should play in human 
relations. But the most memorable part 
of our visit to Little Rock was our inter- 
view with Floyd Sharp, W. P. A. adminis- 
trator for Arkansas. Working overtime, 
meeting delegations of all kinds, he im- 
pressed us as being a type of public ser- 
vant who is slandered when the W. P. A. 
is attacked as inefficient. When one 
realizes the innumerable limitations a 
W. P. A. director must work under, limita- 
tions which the ordinary business man can- 
not conceive, then, to keep W. P. A. going 
at all is an achievement of the first magni- 
tude. We were, in fact, deeply impressed 
by the high caliber of ninety-five percent 
of the federal officials whom we met. 

Mr. Sharp told a story which Register 
readers should ponder. At a Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon in Little Rock, a 
member next to him asked: 

“Why don’t you get those bums off re- 
lief?” 

Mr. Sharp hesitated for a moment, and 
then replied: 

‘Well, let’s see. What can we do with 
them? There’s Jeremiah Jones. He used 
to be a vice-president of the Ninth Na- 
tional Bank. Then he was let out... . 
Do you think you could find a job for him 
somewhere?” 

“Oh, so that’s what’s happened to Jerry 
Jones. I’ve often wondered. ... Mmm. 
.... No, I don’t know of anything.” 

‘Well, then there’s Ed Broom, he used to 
be in the wholesale fruit business.” 

“Oh, yes, I haven’t seen him for a long 
time. Where is he?” 

“He’s cook on a project about seventy- 
five miles north of here, drawing seventy 
four dollars a month,” replied Mr. Sharp. 
“Do you think you could find a place for 
him? After all, you’re in the fruit busi- 
ness.” 

“Mmm. . 
can’t.” 

“Then there’s Alf West. He was a good 
buyer of men’s wear, up to a few years ago. 
Now he’s timekeeping on a project here in 
the city. Do you think you could find a 
job for him?” 

The answer came thoughtfully, and in- 
dicated a desire for no more such questions. 

“No.” 

Mr. Sharp had mentioned the names of 
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'| human beings, his former friends! 


_men who were at one time good friends of 
_ his luncheon companion, had lunched with 
the latter at this very hotel. When busi- 
‘ness slumped, these men lost their jobs, 
and they passed out of the Chamber of 
“| Commerce picture. They never regained 
their jobs. Perhaps they were too old. 
_ At any rate, Mr. Sharp’s companion began 
| to realize that the W. P. A. dealt with 
Jones 
and Broom and West were not “bums.” 
| They were being rescued from complete 
- idleness. And he spent the rest of the 
-afternoon apologizing to Floyd Sharp. 


Experiments Looking to the Future 
| At Crigler, and at Lake Dick, Ark., we 
| saw more of the resettlement work which 
the Farm Security Administration is doing, 
trying to put farmers who have been 
squeezed out of the system back on their 
feet again by collecting these men in a 
community of people similarly situated. 
At Lake Dick, a tremendously important 
experiment is going on. The entire 3,669- 
acre farm is being run as a cooperative. 
Fields do not belong to individuals. The 
men work on all the fields. Whether this 
collective type of farming can be made to 
work is an interesting question. It seems 
to work well thus far. 

The farthest point west on our journey 
was Commonwealth College, at Mena, 
Ark., just a few miles from the Oklahoma 
border. Here is a college for “workers’ 
education,” without a football team, grant- 
ing no degrees, and with hilarious folk 
dancing (to which the neighbors are in- 
vited) replacing expensive class “proms.” 
Commonwealth gives more education per 
dollar than any institution I have ever 
seen. The Highlander Folk School at 
Monteagle, Tenn., which we also visited, 
does exactly the same. The director of 
Commonwealth is a Methodist minister, 
and Highlander Folk School has several 
graduates of Union Theological Seminary 
on its staff. It is worthy of note that, all 
along our way, we found ex-ministers and 
ex-theological students engaged in idealis- 
tic enterprises: in the F. S. A., in the T. 
V. A., and in labor unions. 

From Commonwealth we headed for the 
terminus of our seminar, the Delta Co- 
operative Farm, at Rochdale, Miss. On 
our way, along Arkansas 78, we gave a 
“lift” to a young farmer, neatly dressed in 
clean overalls, carrying a box with holes 
poked in the sides. His name, he said, was 
William Lovelace, and he was carrying a 
few chickens to town, to sell. He was 
renting twenty acres ‘‘on shares,” of which 
seven acres were planted to cotton, six 
acres in corn. And, he was anxious to 
add, he was under the F. S. A. He had 
borrowed $3381 directly from the govern- 
ment, at five percent, for the purchase 
of farm implements and a horse. Next, 
he wanted a loan with which he could 
buy his own farm. From his F. S. A. 
supervisor he gets advice and counsel on 
how to work his land and tools most ef- 


ficiently. The two Lovelace children, ages 
one and three, are fed milk only on rare 
occasions when neighbors give them some, 
or when the parents can afford to buy 
canned milk. Mr. Lovelace was very 
happy, he told us, because he was on his 
way to Marianna (fifteen miles away) to 
see his supervisor about buying a cow. We 
were impressed by the hope and optimism 
of this cleancut young native of Arkansas, 
a hope lighted by the loan of a few hundred 
dollars from a sympathetic government, 
and not from an indifferent commercial 
bank. There was no cry of “paternalism” 
or “dictatorship” from this farmer! The 
supervised loans, which the F. S. A. is 
making to thousands of disestablished 
farmers, helping them to get a fresh start, 
was one of the finest instances of social re- 
construction which we saw. Further- 
more, the F. S. A. officials told us that these 
small loans were being paid back with a 
promptness and a faithfulness far sur- 
passing the larger loans granted to indus- 
tries by the R. F. C.! 

To one as convinced of the idealism in 
the consumer cooperative movement as 
the writer, arriving at Rochdale, U. S. A., 
and finding the ‘‘Rochdale’’ post-office in a 
consumer cooperative store is thrilling in- 
deed. This whole community is the fa- 
mous Delta Cooperative Farm, begun by 
Sherwood Eddy and a group of people who 
decided that Christian principles should be 
applied in the case of a score or more of 
families that had been evicted from share- 
cropper cabins in Arkansas. 

Could brother help brother, in a co- 
operative effort? The voluntary coopera- 
tive, in which everything is purchased co- 
operatively, 2s well as produced, was the 
answer. ‘The significance of the Delta 
Farm goes far beyond the matter of how 
much cotton and how much corn it has pro- 
duced. We found that throughout the 
South, the richer the farm land, the more 
oppressive the serfdom for tenant farmers. 
In the Mississippi delta country lies some 
of the world’s richest cotton land; and also 
some of the world’s choicest squalor. The 
Delta Cooperative Farm is an island in this 
vast sea of poverty. At the Delta Farm, 
Negroes were not afraid to talk. They 
went about as free human beings, and they 
had hope in their eyes. Yet it is not 
Utopia. The farmers do not have by any 
means the comforts of life of Christian 
Register readers. But they are free from 
the serfdom of the plantation, and they are 
improving their lot together. Here is 
Christianity in practice. 

I left the Delta Farm, headed for Chi- 
cago, satisfied that never before had I 
learned so much in one month, and I have 
spent a good part of ten years in colleges 
and universities. To see, and to talk with 
people, is something more than reading 
about it in books. 


Some Convictions 


These convictions stand out from our 
month in the South: 


1. The traveling seminar is a most val- 
uable method of combining the pleasure of 
seeing the country with the utility of get= 
ting first-hand information. Unitarians, 
people with active and inquisitive minds, 
should not waste a summer vacation, dash- 
ing hither and yon. They should organize 
tours, plan interviews, and add wisdom 
from their travel. Henceforth I am going 
to be a promoter of such seminars. 

2. The religion we saw in the South was, 
for the most part, of a rather pathetic 
variety. Much of it is unconscious com- 
pliance with things as they are. Much of it 
is plain ignorance. Most of the “religious 
leaders” simply have never felt the stirring 
demands of a vital religion upon this life. 
They are still dispensing opiates. Yet 
there are exceptions. And the exceptions 
are the hope of religion in the South. It 
was inspiring to meet such men as Rev. 
Abraham Nightingale of Crossville, Tenn., 
and Rey. T. B. Cowan of Norris: The 
hope of the South does not lie immediately 
in its Christian churches, but in the social 
idealism of its labor unions, interracial 
commissions, cooperatives, F. S. A. reset- 
tlement experiments, and the like. 

3. Coming, as I do, from the broad, flat, 
fertile corn land of Illinois, I was as- 
tounded at the sight of West Virginia 
“farmers’’ trying to grow patches of twenty 
or thirty stalks of corn, half a mile up. 
a forty-five-degree mountainside. Why 
should they continue such hopeless effort? 
Can't they be moved somewhere in Illinois, 
if they want to grow corn? Don’t we really 
need a lot of moving around, to adjust to 
ecological conditions? 

4, This country, I am convinced, is for-~ 
tunate in having a Department of Agricul- 
ture which encourages the cooperative idea. 
Conceivably, merchandising in the various 
F. S. A. project communities could have 
been turned over to chain stores and to 
private exploitation. But fortunately these 
homesteaders are learning a new way. 
The residents are being taught cooperative 
economics. This is of tremendous signif-~ 
icance. 

5. Despite all the signs of cruelty, op- 
pression, and squalor which we saw, I am 
positive that Southerners are no more in- 
herently wicked than people elsewhere. 
Wherever we went we were cordially 
received. All along the road, people seemed 
friendlier than in the North. The Negroes 
we met were invariably courteous and 
pleasant. They are otherwise, in many 
instances, in Chicago. 

But I have come home more convinced 
than ever that man’s inhumanity to man, 
the frustrations of life against which reli- 
gion battles, are the result of a barbarous 
system of private profit economics, and not 
of the egregious wickedness of a few people. 
Cotton is produced for profit—not to clothe 
people. The cotton-cropper who lives his 
life in cotton, can’t afford to buy the cotton 
shirts and sheets, the raw material of 
which he has produced. Why? 
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With some of the richest deposits of coal 
in the country around them, the vast ma- 
jority of people in Harlan County live little 
better than animals. Why? 

Because, it seems to me, ownership, 
which has no relation to production, de- 
mands tribute from the fruit of mine, field, 
and mill. The cumulative amount of this 
tribute has become so great that the non- 
owners are no longer able to buy back the 
cotton and coal and corn which they them- 
selves produced! That is the real problem. 

Plantation owners and landlords do not 
choose to act meanly. Pressure forces them 
to do so. Frequently the landlord is such 
in name only, being heavily mortgaged to 
some bank or insurance company. The 
creditor insists upon his annual interest or 
dividend—“‘or else . . . .” And in order 
to save his own skin, the plantation ‘‘man- 
ager’? must cheat on groceries, beat down 


the day laborers’ wages, and misrepresent 
the price at which he sold the cropper’s 
cotton. It isa vicious system of the big dog 
chasing the little dog. 

Our seminar in the South has fortified 
my conviction that only by working toward 
a national economy of production for use 
and not for profit; by replacing our present 
system of private property in production 
industries with a cooperatively-owned 
and planned economy, geared to producing 
for human need, can the foundation for a 
good life in the South be laid. Only as 
religion looks toward the leveling up of 
disparities in income can it be vital. In 
tiny areas, like Delta Cooperative Farm, 
Norris, Tenn., and Lake Dick, Ark., a 
start is being made, and proving grounds 
have been established. Let us hope that 
next year’s seminar will report further 
progress. 


Church School Dedicates Chapel 


On Sunday, September 24, the church 
school of the Hudson, Mass., Unitarian 
church dedicated its new chapel and thus 
brought to a successful completion a project 
which was born about a year ago out of 
the necessity of creating a place of worship 
for the children of a growing church school. 
The rebirth of enthusiasm of those in 
charge of the school has had many parallel 
examples and is but another in the long list 
of renewed interest on behalf of the younger 
members of the church. About five years 
ago, at the time of reopening of the school, 
a few parents found that nothing had been 
done in the preparation for the new year. 
They began the task of rebuilding the 
school. Today the result of their work is 
shown in enrollment for the new year of 
nearly fifty pupils and eight teachers. For 
a few years the school held its worship ser- 
vices in one of the smaller rooms of the 
parish house. A year ago because of 
growth they were forced to meet in the 
large parish hall downstairs. This room 
was used during the week for the social 
events of the church and the feeling of a 
place of worship was lost to many of the 
children. To regain this feeling and to 
meet the need for more space the superin- 
tendent, teachers, and the religious educa- 
tion committee began planning for a 
chapel. It was first suggested that a part 
of the parish hall be partitioned off and 
that church pews from the gallery be placed 
there. At a fall parish meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to bring in a fuller 
report on this proposal. When this report 
was given it was suggested that a more 
permanent arrangement be made. The 
suggestion which had been in the minds of 
some of the teaching staff was then pro- 
posed. This involved the joining into one 
large room of two smaller rooms upstairs 
one of which had formerly been used as 
the place of worship. The provision was 
made that the work should not be done 
until the funds were raised. As this motion 
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was passed the committee set about to 
raise the funds. The children of the 
school, of their own desire, voted to use 
their Sunday collection for this fund. It 
was discovered that for some years no use 
of a book fund had been made. So appli- 
cation was made to the board of trustees 
to repay this money and it was placed in 
the chapelfund. The teachers of the school 
put on a supper the proceeds of which were 
also added. Several friends gave small 
amounts, though no one was solicited. 
Also gifts were received from the organiza- 
tions of the church. Finally on Children’s 
Sunday it was announced that the neces- 
sary funds were in the hands of the com- 
mittee. During the summer the work was 
done. The chapel runs almost the entire 
length of the parish house and has a seat- 
ing capacity of over eighty. At the ex- 
treme east end an altar in deep blue velvet 
has been placed. Behind this is a stained 
glass window made two years ago by the 
members of the oldest class of the school. 
This was done as their project for the year 
long before the idea of the chapel was 
thought of. It adds tremendously to the 
effect and beauty of the chapel. 

At the opening service of the school on 
Sept. 10 the chapel was first used. The 
dedication service in which the members 
of the older church united by omitting 
their regular service was attended by an 
overflow congregation. The service of 
dedication included a talk by the super- 
intendent, Mrs. Lloyd L. Parker, on ‘‘The 
Meaning of Our Chapel.” The history 
of the school and presentation of the 
chapel to the church and for the use of the 
Alliance was given by Miss Lucie D. Welsh, 
chairman of the committee of religious 
education. Fred B. Dawes, chairman of 
the parish, and Miss Nellie L. Balcom, 
president of the Alliance, accepted. Rev. 
Robert C. Withington led the congrega- 
tion in the following act of dedication: 
‘We dedicate this chapel for the study and 


practice of religion. Here we would renew 
our loyalty to the spiritual leaders of our 
race; here we would learn the meaning of 
reverence; here we would study the prin- 
ciples by which our lives are to be guided; 
here we would prepare ourselves for our 
future work in the church and in the com- 
munity. In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus we consecrate this chapel for 
the worship of God and the service of man.” 

The dedication address was given by 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Though small, the Hudson school is 
very proud of its teaching staff. During 
the last three years at least two teachers 
have been in attendance each summer at 
the Star Island Religious Education In- 
stitute. This fall six members are enrolled 
in the Institute of Religious Education 
which is being conducted by the Worcester 
Conference. At its completion every 
member of the staff will have attended at 
least one training conference held under the 
supervision of the department of religious 
education. 

Not only has the church school an ade- 
quate and beautiful place in which to 
meet but the church physical property 
has been improved. The chapel will be 
used for the Y. P. R. U. meetings and by 
the Unity Club and Laymen’s League, and 
for the larger meetings of the Alliance. 
The church now has a place in which 
various types of services may be held when 
it seems unwise to use the larger audi- 
torium. Another hope has become a real- 
ity through the faithful work of those who 
desired their children to learn at first hand 
of the beauty of religion. With this new 
chapel the future of the school is guaran- 
teed. 


The Sharps and 


Howlett to Speak 


On Friday, October 20, Rev. Duncan 
Howlett of the First Congregational So- 
ciety in New Bedford, Mass., speaks in the 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian church on his 
experiences while investigating the refugee 
situation in Poland. On Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 24, in the same place Rev. and Mrs. 
W. H. Sharp will speak on ‘Flight from 
Nazism.” On Friday, October 27, the 
series will be ended by talks on “Looking 
Forward to a New World Order” by Fran- 
cis S. Russell, lawyer, and Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, minister of the First Church 
in Cambridge. 


They Read the Register 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Vancouver, B. C., have 
adopted a plan for choosing discussion 
topics for their meetings. They take as a 
basis for each talk the most interesting item 
or items from the two most recent issues of 
The Christian Register. 


| : Aroostook County 
‘| Association of 
| Religious Liberals 


| Universalists and Unitarians of Aroos- 
| took County listened with great interest at 

| their annual meeting in Houlton, Me., 
' on October 1 to Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
| man, executive director of the Unitarian 
| Youth Commission. Mr. Fritchman spoke 
' Sunday morning to about 140 people from 
| Caribou, Oakfield, Houlton, Presque Isle 
/ and Fort Fairfield (comprising the Aroos- 
| took County Association of Religious Lib- 
| erals) on “‘Our Unfinished Business.” Re- 
| ligion, he said, is more than traditions and 
| customs grey with age. Its function is to 
| enrich the present life of man. A church 
| can never rest upon its laurels, but must 
| always be pressing forward in the building 
of a better world. This involves risks and 
| struggles. It is not a simple matter to 
| overcome our inertia, old habits, and 
| timidities, to control our passions and 
| make ourselves decent now. But this fight 
| for self-control, for freedom and security 
| and honesty is the unfinished business of 
_ religion. The service of worship was con- 
ducted by Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church of 
' Caribou. In the afternoon Quiet Hour, 
_ introduced by a worship service led by Rev. 
Harriet Baker Robinson, minister of the 
- Universalist church of Oakfield, Mr. Fritch- 
_ man spoke again on ‘“‘Advancing as a Lib- 
eral Church Today.’ He described how 
the liberal churches are strengthening their 
home base and increasing their sense of soli- 
darity as he observed recent developments 
in his travels from Maine to California. 
Among the promising features are summer 
conferences all over the country in growing 

numbers, youth programs and federations, 
' eollege centers work with students, and 
adult groups for study and action within 
the local church. Music at the morning 
service was provided by the adult mixed 
choir of the Houlton Unitarian church and 
at the Quiet Hour by the Houlton Girls’ 
Choir, led by Miss Eleanor Gray, with 
Bernard Archibald at the organ. 

A notable step forward was taken by 
the three young people’s societies repre- 
sented at the luncheon, the Caribou and 
Oakfield Y. P. C. U.’s and the Houlton 
Y. P. R. U., when at the suggestion of Mr. 
Fritchman they decided to form an Aroos- 
took County Federation. It was the mind 
of the meeting that this new federation 
should be affiliated with both the National 
Y. P. R. U. and the national Y. P. C. U., 
that there should be at least three meetings 
each year instead of the previous single 
meeting, and that Caribou, Oakfield and 
Houlton should if possible take turns as 
hosts. A temporary executive committee 
was formed to present detailed plans at 
the first meeting of the Federation at 
Caribou on December 2. The suggestion 
was approved that at each of these future 


meetings the officers get together to ex- 
change ideas and discuss local problems, 
also that reports be given on the activities 
of each member society. 

The older members of the Aroostook 
County Association in their business meet- 
ing followed the lead of the young people 
in proposing at future meetings to hear 
reports from each church concerning the 
activities of the church during the past 
year, with possible discussion of ways and 
means of improving the effectiveness of the 
business, social and educational life of the 
parishes. The executive committee was 
made responsible, with Rev. Stanley Raw- 
son, for planning the next program in Cari- 
bou in 1940. Bernard Archibald of Houl- 
ton was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Bernard Archibald, Houlton; 
vice-president, Ellsworth White, Oakfield; 
secretary, Cora M. Putnam, Houlton; 
treasurer, Floyd Smith, Caribou. 

Executive committee: Mrs. Norman 
Currier, Caribou, Frederick Donald, Houl- 
ton, Almon Buxton, Fort Fairfield. 


Cora M. Putnam, Secretary. 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Elpartments 
260-15tb Ave., 1A. EB. 


worthy of patronage 


Steam Heat 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


Electric Refrigeration 


Rev. A. E- Kristjansson 
Honored by Iceland 


News comes to Unitarian headquarters 
from Blaine, Wash., that Rev. A. E. Krist- 
jansson, our Unitarian minister in that 
city, has been created by the government 
of Iceland a Grand Knight of the Royal 
Order of the Icelandic Falcon. A similar 
honor, it will be remembered, was recently 
bestowed upon Dr. Petursson of Winni- 
peg. 


Pulpit Hangings—Alitar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 


COX'SONS & VINING. inc. 


131 EAST. 23np, STREET, NEW. YORK. 


A Book that Breaks New Ground in American Life and Letters 


THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editor of The Christian Leader 


Illustrated and documented with hitherto unpublished letters of 
Longfellow, Monti, and Parsons 


Price, $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


At $1.50 each send me 
The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


copies of 


Irresponsibilities 


Did we hear anyone mention wage 
slavery, surplus value, or any 
other of those subversive 
phrases? 


From an interview in Photography with 
a crack American news photographer: “‘He 
owes his first scoop to her. In 1920, be- 
fore they were married, she telephoned him 
one day. ...It was the famous Wall 
Street explosion. He rushed downtown, 
the first cameraman on the scene, got pic- 
tures of the dead and injured, and the 
wrecked buildings; then rushed back to 
the office, which succeeded in getting 
prints off on the fast 2.45 train to the 
West. . . . In all his office cleared about 
a thousand dollars on the scoop, a big sum 
in those days. The manager in gratitude 
said, ‘Take your girl out and buy her a 
good dinner on the house.’ ” 


Arbitrators Apparently Avoid A Priori 
Conclusions 


The Arbitrator for October remarks: 

“Now the so-called democracies are 
fighting with the so-called righteous for 
so-called peace against the so-called mad- 
man who is destroying so-called civiliza- 
tion while all unite in calling upon their 
so-called God.” 

Only the fact that we are already on the 
last page prevents us from refuting this 
brazen cynicism. 


Complete In Itself 


A news story is supposed to tell the 
whole story in the lead or even in the first 
sentence and then go back and pick up the 
details. It is seldom that the book re- 
viewer uses a similar technique, but Ken- 
neth G. Crawford, writing in The Nation 
about Raymond Moley’s ‘‘exposé’’—or 
whatever you want to call it—does it very 
brilliantly: 

“If President Roosevelt has read this 
book, he has reason to regret that he 
ever invented Raymond Moley.” 


Line Upon Line... 


J. F. C. G. sends us this gem of modern 
theology from McKeesport, Pa. It is a 
listing of sermon topics: 

This Bewildered World 
The Work of the Devil 


And it does sometimes look that way. 


He Was More Scrupulous Than Some 
Ministers, at That 
A clergyman named Fiddle 
Refused to accept a degree. 
He said: “It’s enough to be Fiddle 
Without being Fiddle, D. D.”’ 


Gr HAV, 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
' children of all races and creeds 


Helps children {in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for {invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer, 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars. write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.30 a.m. Young People’s group 
6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


SHOULD BE IN 
The} BB) EVERY HOME! 
f The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
Lend STO 
L MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


CALLING EVERY UNITARIAN LAYMAN! 


Do you support your national men’s organization 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League? 

$1.00 per year through your local League chapter 
or direct to League Headquarters enlists you in 
advancing the cause of liberal religion through the 
only nation-wide body of liberal religious laymen in 
this country. 


Send check for dues or further contribution to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
ey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - + + = $1.25-1.60. 
Rooms with Bath - - - + = + «+ = 2.00-2.56 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


